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THE EDITORS TO THE READERS. 1 
i 


As the Monthly Religious Magazine appears now for the 
first time, it is becoming that a word of respectful and friendly 
salutation should be spoken in its behalf to the community 
for which its pages are designed. It is believed that there is 
not only a place for such a publication, but that this place is 
| an important one, and one which ought to be filled. It is 
believed that there is not only room, but a demand for it. If 
there has been a wrong judgment in this respect, the public, 

they on whom it must depend for support, will so determine. 

The Monthly is a new periodical. It is not a continua- 
tion of any other work. In some features of the plan, and in | 
some qualities of the execution, it will probably and very nat- 
urally bear a degree of resemblance to the hitherto existing 
Miscellany. But a part of those features will be wanting, and 
others will be modified. With terms of subscription consid- 
erably lower, the amount of reading matter will be somewhat 
less also, but by no means proportionately so. 

The proper continuation of the Miscellany is in the “ Chris- 
tian Examiner and Religious Miscellany.” Withregard to pri- 
ces, it is enough to say, that under the present arrangements, 
both the Examiner and this Monthly are afforded at a rate 
less by two dollars a year than that formerly paid for both 
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the “Examiner” and the “Miscellany ;” and that for about 
the sum hitherto paid for these two, may now be obtained the 
“ Examiner and Miscellany,” the “Monthly Religious Maga- 
zine,” and a weekly religious newspaper. 

The general limits we have prescribed to ourselves will make 
it necessary that the separate articles be short, and we trust 
that they will not for that reason be the less comprehensive, 
earnest or significant. Contributions of this sort we take this 
occasion to solicit from those who are disposed to be our 
friends, willing to be interested in our undertaking and to 
share in our labors. 

It cannot be too distinctly asserted nor too fully understood, 
that with all those who are engaged in the sacred work of 
declaring Christ’s truth in Christ’s spirit, of diffusing ra- 
tional, simple, liberal and inspiring views of his mission and 
his message, whether in our mode or any other mode, whether 
through journals of more or fewer pages, issued at longer or 
shorter intervals than our own, or in ways of communication 
different still, by the written volume, the speaking tongue or 
the noiseless deed,—with them all, if only their purpose is single 
and their aim lofty and pure, we wish, and are resolved, to 
stand in relations of entire simplicity, candor, generosity and 
brotherly good-will. We will be co-workers, not competitors. 
We will together strengthen the cause that is mighty already ; 
we will enlarge the boundaries of that kingdom that is broad 
now; we will press into new and waiting fields the sower and 
the seed; we will cherish in ourselves, and if possible in others, 
that divine spirit of concord that shall bring all our scattered 
and too often mutually distrustful forces into one united, con- 

centrated power, and so win beautiful and blessed results. It 
is our confident belief, that this sentiment of brotherhood, this 
desire of manly fellowship, has received fresh impulses of 
strength among us, that it is growing by them daily; and that 
other and nobler accessions of vigor and of freedom are about 
to give our faith a yet warmer intensity in men’s hearts and 
wider triumphs in the world. The truth we hold and profess, 
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to be governed by, inculcates as its earliest, its latest, its eter- 
nal lesson, the inward possession and the outward manifesta- 
tion of love; unless that fruit appear therefore, in no stinted 
measure, but in distinguished abundance, we shall be both un- 
true to our convictions and witnesses against ourselves. The 
truth we hold has also, by its very nature, a growing influence 
over every human soul, an advancing movement, ever increas- 
ing energies. None of us doubts its essential progressiveness. 
Let us remember then the necessary inference, that if it is sta- 
tionary, either it is in itself defective or we are unfaithful. 
Either it is inconsistent,—that is, not truth, but error that we 
cling to,—or else it is truth wronged and betrayed at our un- 
worthy hands. Improvement in holiness must be our loudest 
assertion of the reality of our faith, as well as the surest sign 
of our sincere discipleship. 

Spiritual growth, therefore, regulated and harmonized by 
spiritual affections,—this is the sublime end to which we will 
bring the contribution of our humble endeavors. We suppose 
it to be the just purpose of a religious periodical to quicken 
into effective activity the religious life; to encourage every 
better resolution for virtue and every aspiration after a more 
devout piety; to aid, by our representations of the nature of 
religion and the objects of faith, those who struggle either 
with doubt or with temptation; to hold forth such views of 
the Providence of God and illustrations of the teachings of life, 
as shall help those of a troubled lot to find light and peace, the 
afflicted to be consoled, the desolate to be cheerful in the con- 
sciousness of a Father’s presence, and the high-minded but 
lonely and persecuted to rejoice in the real companionship of 
all the good. We would have our Monthly modestly do its 
part, and whatever it may be permitted to do, in the formation 
of distinct and clear notions upon the wisest methods of apply- 
ing Christianity to the existing condition of society, to social 
abuses, falsities and injustices, not forgetting the words that 
Jesus applied to himself and his ministry in the synagogue at 
Capernaum from the elder Prophet, nor his own declaration, 
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that he came to seek and to save that which was lost, We 
would be servants of humanity in all its interests, according to 
our ability, mindful of its many and deep wants, and honoring 
ita high capacities, Especially would we consecrate ours 
selves to awakening the profound sense of dadividwal respon: 
sibility, to renewing the life of the individual spirit, and to 
animating these who have begun to live righteously, on in the 
way towards individual perfection, 

With the beginning of our Magasine commences also a 
New Year. Its coming is hailed by different hearts with 
strangely differing emotions; by many with longings, by some 
with dread, by others with dull and thoughtless wneoncern. 
There are many who look back with sorrow on the old year’s 
wasted track, its neglected harvests of good, its follies and its 
irrevocable departure ; many too, children of distress, who 
give thanks in pain and sorrow, that it is gone, that a part of the 
long burden of suffering is lifted away. There are more 
greeting joyfully, without a shadow on their hopes, the advent of 
the new, its fair promises of success, the prize in its right hand— 
of improvement and honor. But to all these may be one and 
the same resolve—to study and to obey the great discipline 
which the year shall surely bring, to hearken for it, to watch 
for it, and to heed it; to make this a new year indeed,—new in 
a more unremitting diligence, a more self-sacrificing benevo- 
lence, a purer devotion, a braver heroism. “He is in the 
way of life,” saith the Scripture, in the true and peaceful way 
of the exalted and everlasting life, “ whokeepeth” in his heart 
and in his deeds its rich and hallowed “ instruction.” That to 
all our readers the new year may be happy, and yet rather that 
it may be virtuous,—that it may be happy by being virtuous, 
by being crowned with disinterested sentiments, noble thoughts 
and honorable deeds, and that it may be held long in their 
grateful remembrance by the part it shall have borne in ma- 
turing their souls into a Christian excellence, is the fervent 
wish of THE EDITORS. 
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i Joun, Tf, 1%. The world passeth away * * * but he that 
doeth the will ef God abideth forever, 

























Tia world, says an Apocryphal weiter, hasteth fast to pase 
away. Ite fashions change. The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, If we stand in spiritand look out upon the world, we 
ea apprehend the meaning of all such expressions, The 
world seems rushing past us like the mighty cataract’s flow, 
departing never to return, Days, nights, seasons, years and 
their productions; men’s revolutions, customs, opinions and 
i systems of religion, of philosophy and action, all these are 
‘ changing and departing. And meantime, how much of the world 
has already gone! Those antediluvian abodes that were pla- 
ced in the morning land; those homes of patriarchal simplic- 
% ity; those desert wanderings; those bloody feuds of Israel 
and her heathen neighbors; those splendid kingdoms with 
their idols, luxury and sensuality! Behold how the world 
passeth away! That scene upon Table Rock is an emblem 
of this solemn passage. The flood falls and departs, and 
has been thus falling, foaming and departing, from the hidden 
beginning of creation. Sogo the world’s fashions, and all the 
is crumbling fabrics of man’s outward life. And the world so 
a far as we are concerned in it, your world and mine, passeth 
away. The scenes of our childhood and youth, those heart- 
stirring interests, joys, sorrows and hopes of the early home 
4 have gone! How memory loves to linger in those places that 
once knew us, but will know us no more forever! We hear 
parents’ voices that are hushed in death. We stand in the 
circle of brothers and sisters that now is broken. We visit 
those haunts which once rang with childhood’s merriment. 
And where now are those playmates, school fellows, friends 
of the fresh young heart’s choosing? Some are scattered 
1* 
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fills them with dread. My friends, let none of us be so un- 
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upon the path of the wide world ; but how many of them have 
passed away! Behold those visions of early hope, gorgeous 
as the frosty landscape under the rising sun. How they have 
faded and passed away! Who is not moved to tears, at the 
recollection of those youthful days? From many of us they 
have passed away. We have come into the midst of life ; 
and year after year is pushing us onward into the future. 
The mere outward scenes and interests that yesterday were 
gilded with hues of hope, will have grown old and passed 
away to-morrow. 

And as I look around, I see many who are not reconciled to 
this ordinance of God. They repine that the world should 
pass away. I see some clutching at the wheels of time, to 
slacken their speed. They cannot bear to look upon the down- 
ward rush of the world’s fashions. It makes them melan- 
choly. to watch the decay of material fabrics; to walk amidst 
the changes of autumnal foliage, and to detect the mould upon 
the ground-sills of the house that sheltersthem. They cannot 
be reconciled to the passing away of time-hallowed customs, 
and effete systems of theology and philosophy! And because 
the creed or the catechism of antiquated opinion hath its man- 
date to depart with the rest of the world’s garniture, they 
complain that the old land-marks are taken away. And how 
many there are who shrink from the fulfillments of God’s ordi- 
nance, that take place in their own personal life! They can- 
not endure the thought, that they are growing old; that the 
buoyant spirit and lively flush of youth have already passed 
away ; that the frame is becoming rigid, and the skin wrink- 
led, and the color sallow; and that the marks of time are 
appearing upon the crown of the head, or the temples. 
They take little heed of the rapidly coming birth-days. They 
would forget that youth and its beauty have passed, or are 
passing away. To look backward and behold how much is 
gone, makes them sorrowful ; and to look forward and see how 
distances are shortening between them and solemn realities, 
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wise ; let the world pass away; let its flowers fade, and its 
fashions change, and fabrics decay; let the old world of 
yesterday make room for the renovated world of to-morrow ; 
let the antiquated system and the disproved creed depart ; 
let the worn-out or out-grown vestment be laid aside ; let one 
dispensation succeed another as the changing wants of spirit 
require ; yes, and let life’s ages fleet on; let beauty fade ; let 
the sum of our years multiply, and age fix its marks upon 
us; let school-children call us old, as indeed many of us ap- 
pear to them: if we live in spirit, all this will give us no sor- 
row. It is nothing but matter and its forms, and falsehood 
and vanity, that grow old and are making haste to pass away. 
It is nothing but the outward garniture of the world that is thus 
unstable. Truth, the spirit and its Father remain forever. 
And if we would not be haunted by the death-knells of the out- 
ward life, we must gather up our interests into spirit, which, 
like the ark of old, will bear us above all the wrecks and sepul- 
chres of flesh and sense ; and looking forth from its windows, 
we shall be able calmly to see the sinking and disappearance 
of all the objects of the mere worldly life. Spirit is the ark 
that can save man from the deluge that is forever whelming 
the world of his senses and finally rising to cover the tops 
ofits mountains. From each one of us all this world of sense 
must pass away. 

Seeing, then, that our ties to all these things must be dis- 
solved, what manner of persons must we be, if we would not 
be merged in the tide of death? We must live in spirit,—in 
thought, affection, conscience, all looking upward to learn and 
love and do the Father’s will. The true spirit does not grow 
old; each year it renovates itself;—its affections are always 
fresh with the dews of morning, its thoughts clear and its 
purposes high and earnest. Its beauty does not fade, nor does 
its life wane. The true spirit mounteth up on wings, as ea- 
gles, it walks and is not weary, it runs and does not tire. 

And now who possesses the true spirit?—or, to use lan- 
guage more accurately, who is the true spirit? He who doeth 
the will of God, who co-operates with the eternal and infinite 
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Spirit, he, says the text, “abideth forever.” Though still an 
inhabitant of earth, he has entered into the everlasting. He has 
gone up in spirit and walks with God in heavenly places. 
His life is high and full of peace and hope. He who does the 
will of God, who has subdued passion, pride, avarice and sel- 
fishness, and having thus swept and purified that inner temple, 
has entered into it, to serve and to worship God,—he is raised 
above the swift flood of this world’s changes. The flight of 
years does not trouble him, because his eye has opened upon 
eternity. The saddest reverse in the outward life does not 
shake the foundation of his peace, because he has laid up treas- 
ures in spirit, and his heart is there. He lives above the 
world while living in it. 

Will it be said that this is all hyperbole and extravagance ? 
that there is no such uplifting of man’s life; no such high 
experience ; no such superiority to this world’s chances and 
changes? Yes, so it has been said;—that man isa child of 
earth and made to walk upon it, and to live in this world, and 
no where else; and that none but dreamers and enthusiasts 
believe in spirits and the superiority of the spirit’s life. I re- 
gret that from our own experience we cannot more positively 
deny such libellous assertions. We are comparatively stran- 
gers to the spirit-life. But I trust that some of us know enough 
of it to be sure of its reality. We have approached its con- 
fines. We have stood upon the Pisgah of high experience, 
and looked over to the spirit-land of promise, upon its verdant 
mountains and sweet fields and swelling floods. And may I 
not say of some of you, that you have indeed entered that 
promised land? that you have lived in spirit, and been uplift- 
ed from flesh and sense, and walked with God, and calmly 
looked down upon the world hasting fast to pass away? At 
least, have we not known enough of such happy experience to 
be made sure that we might know more? Have we not en- 
tered far enough into the spirit-life, to be assured that it is a 
large, glorious and peaceful existence, undisturbed by the flux 
of circumstance, or the rush of time, or the dart of death? Let 
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the testimonies of humanity be taken upon this point, and let 
them be scrutinized. They will confirm the declarations of 
Scripture, that there “is a spirit in man,” that he is “a living 
soul,” and that if he truly lives in spirit, doing God’s will, he 
shall abide forever. He that truly lives and walks upon the high 
places of the spiritual existence, upon those mountain-tops that 
are lifted into the very height and air of eternity, realizes what 
John declares in the text; he feels immortality and knows that 
he shall abide forever. A good man once said to me, “I want 
no proofs from without to make me believe in my immortality ; I 
feel it.” He was no pretender or enthusiast; but an earnest, 
keen-sighted man. His thought was as clear as light, and his 
expression entered my soul like a new revelation. He had 
“done” the doctrine, and in a holy life he had found it verified. 
He felt it. He was already living amidst everlasting truths, 
thoughts, affections, friends, to abide forever. How rich, how 
blessed was his experience! His life, like a tranquil lake, 
bore in its deeps the image of God, formed there, the hope of 
glory. He had laid hold of everlasting life. And, my friends, 
has no fellow-mortal made a like verification of holy writ for 
your benefit? Has no one among your acquaintances shown 
you a spirit-life, and the peace and joy pertaining to it? I 
have known many such heavenly visions. May God grant 
that we be not disobedient,—for every such exhibition is both a 
command and a promise ; it promises that we shall enjoy like 
grace; and commands us to do likewise. Such is true spir- 
itual life—all open to immortality and God, full of love toward 
God and man, and earnestly striving after perfection. Such 
a life has been, and may be again. Youand I can live such 
a life. We can do the will of God; and while years are roll- 
ing rapidly on and death is closing up the accounts of mortal 
life, we can abide forever. Not here, and we care not where, 
so long as it shall be in the presence of our Father and in the 
society of our brethren. 

And now, in the light of this truth, that both Scripture and 
experience urge upon our acceptance, that in the spirit-life we 
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can rise above the world that passeth away, rise above it now, 
to-day and to-morrow, and abide forever in an indestructible 
house, and an enduring home; let us review the life we have 
led during the year that last night committed its results to its 
successor, and has passed away. My friends, turn and look 
back ; it is good for us to be here, if the place and the services 
can wake our souls and deepen our seriousness. And think 
not that I stand here as your prosecuting attorney, to make 
your case as dark as I can. Oh no, for I too am interested in 
this review. I dare not cast the stone of accusation and judg- 
ment; for who is without sin? Who does not tremble to look 
back? Who does not grieve for what he has lost? Oh, how 
far have we been from that state, that true life, which abideth 
forever! 

How many have been wholly wrapped up in the fleeting 
world, ephemeral creatures of the outward life! The tint of 
the complexion, the grace of the form, the style of the garment, 
the ceremony of fashion; how much time, thought, and heart 
have been devoted to these passing shows! And how much 
fevered anxiety, jealousy and envy have been suffered on their 
account! Immortal souls have been beggared by them. This 
case is more serious than it is usually regarded. It is fearful 
to th'rk how much precious time and accountable life is thrown 
away upon dress and ceremony. The body must be clothed; 
let it be tastefully clothed: and the social feelings must be 
cherished by kindly intercourse. But we must not bury our- 
selves under extravagance and heartless formalities. Some 
ave thus buried, buried alive. 

And there too, in that departed year, is grasping selfishness 
with its heart of ice, face of brass and handof iron. Isee 
inexperience made the tool of its purpose; simplicity over- 
reached, honesty defrauded, helplessness, through poverty or 
otherwise, robbed and down-trodden, the poor made to pay 
more than the rich, and disrespect added to the hard bargain. 
I see the application for charity or for means to sustain use- 
ful institutions received with cold indifference, and the appli- 
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cant who has volunteered his aid in the good cause, treated as 
though he were an extortioner, almost a robber. I see hu- 

anity, wife, children, brothers, sisters, pleading in vain for 
sympathy and affection. Say, has this monster selfishness 
¥ been in your places of business? has he disgraced you by 
FQ walking the streets with you? has he sat with you at your fire- 
“ef side? have you taken him to your bosom and had the heart’s 
° blood frozen in your veins? 

And there too, in that last year, was sensuality. Milton 
#” has aptly described it, as one of the keepers of the gate of 
hell. 
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‘¢Tt seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 
With mortal sting.” 


_ 


i What hath this monster done? What if midnight records 
t should speak, and the haunts of revel tell their secrets? There 
' j are no secrets in God’s sight; from Him walls are no covering. 
_ & Y The darkness hideth not from Omniscience. He beholds the 
reckless desire, and the inward ruin that hastens upon both 

@ mind and heart of the inebriate, the glutton and the debauchee. 
But for mercy’s sake, let us turn from these dismal shades 
of sin. That past year has committed to our memory bright 
pictures of virtue. We have seen many struggling to do well. 
We have seen the poor widow with her mite at the treasury of 
charity. We have seen Dorcas with garments which she has 
made for the naked. We have seen Mary bathing the feet of 
Jesus with tears of penitence and gratitude ; and honorable wo- 
men, not afew. We have seen Peter’s earnestness, and John’s 
} affection, and Paul’s courage, James’ morality and David’s piety. 
) And if any portion of such virtue hath been wrought by us, 
let us lift up our hearts in thanksgiving for the grace that 









quickened us. If the field has yielded any good fruit, let the 
heavens be blessed for their influences. So far as we have 
been faithful, lived in right thoughts, in true love, in high pur- 
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pose, in sound morals and hearty piety, just so far are we loosed 
from the world that passeth away and joined to the spirit that 
abideth forever. 

But, friends, time will not wait for us, either to mourn or to 
rejoice over the past. We must make rapid retrospects; and 
turning from the years that are gone, prepare for the future. 
A new year meets us upon our course. It is good for us to be 
here. This time, this place, call us to think of our purposes. 
What a gift from God to man isa new year! What treasures 
does a year of time bring within our reach! What acquisi- 
tions of knowledge, what reforms of life, what advances in 
virtue, what joys of friendship, what communions with the 
Father! Well may we hail each other with the “ happy New 
Year!” And how much those words may mean! They are 
a prayer that the new year may be crowded with happiness. 

And that this may be a happy year to us, let us fill its 
hours “with wise designs and virtuous deeds.” In social life 
let us strive to pass this year in peace and love. Experience 


teaches us how difficult it is to preserve harmony in our rela- “ 
tions and intercourse with each other. Various tastes, habits 4 


and tempers are apt to come into collision; and who has not 
learned, that even with kind intention it is not always easy to 
make the tenor of friendship smooth and constant? Offences 
will come. We are all imperfect, and in social life our imper- 
fections will sometimes grate harshly upon each other. The 
love of telling news, misrepresentation, hasty temper, jealousy, 


envy, bring us all to the trial of offence; and differences grow Ry 


up between those who should be friends ; and life is robbed of y 


the harmony of love. We injure ourselves; we fill the heart 
with corroding sentiments and make the world to seem aden of 
evil passions. In the days of this new year, seek healing for 
these heart-wounds. If there has been wrong, let it be con- 
fessed, and as far as possible let reparation be made; let nota 
false pride, an affected dignity, stand in the way of right. 
Why may not this year be the heart’s jubilee, when all the 
old scores of alienation shall be rubbed out and each one re- 
turn to his own, and open new books of record and testimony ? 
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If in the business world such times of remission are necessa- 
ry, I am sure they are necessary in social life; for behold how 
its unity is broken and how its peace is disturbed! What 


_ jarring conflicts! What yawning gulfs! Gulfs there must 


be between evil and good; but true hearts must not be sepa- 
rated. God made us to love one another, and Christ came to 
reconcile us. “ By this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another.” Let us resolve not to let 
another sun of this new year go down upon our wrath. 

And next, the business life. To-morrow morning, you will 
turn over a new leaf, an unblotted page in the great record 
book, and write upon it this new year’s name. Remember 
what the whole significance of business is. It is to obtain 
food, raiment, shelter for ourselves and families. But this is 
not all that business does. It is also ordained to build up and 
discipline the character, and each day’s business is working 
important results in every active person. Upright and benev- 
olent conduct is converting transient impulse into lasting 
principle; and so of the opposite,—dishonest, mean acts are 
smiting the soul with paralysis. And when all the outward 
results of business shall pass away, the inward results will 
remain. Business life in general is like the caster’s mould- 
ing sand; by means of it the spirit is taking enduring forms. 
The dishonest man’s gains are transient; but his soul, that 
was cramped and debased in acquiring those unmerited gains, 
is permanent; and God only knows when the injury he has 
inflicted upon himself can be removed. You have seen the 
green oak’s trunk bent, confined, and seasoned in its crooked 
posture; and yet itis nothing to straighten again that sturdy 
wood, compared with rectifying a spirit that has been warped 
and twisted by acts of dishonesty and falsehood. My friends, 
beware of distorting the spirit; business upon vicious princi- 
ples will most assuredly do it; and therefore God has sent 
his messengers to say to you, deal justly, love mercy, walk 
humbly, live righteously. Take these thoughts with you and 
better ones that may occur to you, and enter upon this year’s 
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business with a clear sight and a worthy purpose. Defraud 
not thy neighbor. Harm not thyself. 

Once more, let us begin this year with a consecration of all 
that we have, and all that we are to God. You know the 
meaning of this language, and how much and how great it is; 
let us accept it for allitmeans. The consecrated soul is filled 
with humility and love. Self-consecration to God’s service 
is the way to life. It withdraws us from the transient, and 
unites us to the permanent; it lifts us out of the world, and 
prepares us to be borne up to the bosom of the Father. We 
stand here in the midst of a world that passeth away. The 
years fly. What is before us we know not. It may be 
wealth and prosperity ; it may be misfortune, sickness, bereave- 
ment, death. Frail as the spider’s web are our tenures upon 
substance, health, friends and life itself. 

Adversity, disease, bereavement, death,—thank God, we 
can rise above them all. A true self-consecration, the joining 
of ourselves toGod in obedience and love, will save us. ‘The 
world passeth away—but he that doeth the will of God abi- 
deth forever.” 








CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


Curistianity proclaims liberty. But it is not a lawless 
liberty. It must not be a selfish liberty. It has relations to 
others, and must regard them. It has opportunities of useful- 
ness, and must improve them. It needs restraints, and must 
not scorn them. It is not a liberty to do every thing. It is 
not a liberty to do nothing. It is never a liberty to do wrong. 
It is freedom from domination, not freedom from obligation. It 
is security from injustice, interference, oppression, not release 
from duty, activity or benevolence. It is independence of man 
in matters of opinion and doctrine, conscience and worship, 
but not independence in any degree or of any kind to favor 
pride, isolation, coldness and selfishness. 



































CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 15 





Christian liberty may be regarded as a natural right, but 
yet more is it a social privilege, for which a return is to be 
made in the right use of that privilege, a regard to social bonds, 
fidelity to social compact, the sense of accountableness for social 
institutions, with an effort to guard and extend their blessings. 
That government which secures most freedom to its subjects 
has the strongest claim on their allegiance and service. That 
community which is most privileged may demand of all its 
members the most consideration and right action. In other 
words, the individual who is most free and favored is clearly 
the most accountable ; accountable to God, for the use of that 
freedom with which he may study his truth and worship in 
his temple ; accountable to men, from the highest to the low- 
est, for his treatment of their freedom, for his employment of 
the faculties that are left unshackled, and the avenues of 
usefulness thrown open to him; accountable to his own nature, 
to give that nature true freedom, to save it from the low bond- 
age to which it may become subject when all around it is 
happily and boastingly free, to guard it from all excess either 
of indifference or license, and arm it with health and vigor, 
with decision and virtuous principle, for every relation in 
society and every call in life. 

Such we hold to be the Christian law of liberty. Or rather, 
these are hints intimating our view of that law in its most 
obvious aspect, for we have not aimed at exact definition or 
completeness. But if this express even the foundation and 
general character, how singular are the prevailing views and 
practices of men! Many who are most free in religion act as 
if they were free to be irreligious and to trench upon the 
rights of those who would be religious. Many who are 
exempt from all social impediments or restraints, think them- 
selves exempt likewise from all social obligations. They are 
allowed to live as they please, and they please to live in a 
sluggishness and selfishness, which, if universal, would sink 
liberty into anarchy or barbarism. So the individual reasons, 
as if he bore no relation to others and none to God. As God 
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has given him power and appetite all his own, and left them, 
as man leaves them, in his own keeping—has he not a perfect 
right to do what he will with his own? May he not choose 
the food in which his appetite shall live, and either deny or 
indulge them to any limit that he sees fit? May he not nurse 
his power and resources in mere accumulation, or spend them 
in unrestricted profusion? Is he not free to select for himself 
his object and mode of life, and pursue it at least so far as the 
law of the land permits, whether it obey or oppose the law of 
his nature and his God, or that which the good of a neighbor 
and of society requires? Out of all the institutions of society, 
all its combinations and measures for what is called good or 
what is called evil, may he not give his countenance to such 
as he pleases, and therefore withhold it, if he please, from all ? 
In a word, may he not use any power in any way and for any 
end, if it be not actually forbidden by the community in which 
he lives, and if he is willing to bear the consequences ? 

‘No,’ replies Christianity, ‘he may not. He must not, ifhe 
own my legislation, or would subserve my purpose. I allow 
no such liberty as this, regarding it little better than a cloak 
for licentiousness, a stumbling-block to the weak. at best. I 
reveal to man other laws besides the law of the land. I refer 
him to other rights than his own, and a will infinitely higher 
and wiser than any on earth. If I release him from earthly 
lords, it is only to bind him in aobler fealty to that Lord 
whose service is perfect freedom. I make him his own mas- 
ter that he may master his own passions, in submission to the 
highest laws of his being and in obedience to the highest 
principles of justice and benevolence. In truth, he is not his 
own. He is “bought with a price.” He is born into infinite 
privileges, ‘and corresponding obligations. The wealth of 
worlds has been expended upon the habitation which he first 
enters, the spirit’s abode. Upon the spirit itself, its capacity 
and destiny, the powers of omnipotence have been exercised, 
and the riches of infinite love freely lavished. God has bowed 
his heavens and come near, Christ has lived and died, for the 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 17 


liberty and glory of that spirit. Creation holds not the price 
that has been paid for its redemption. All things are given 
it; yet it is not its own; it is Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.’ 

This is the message of Christianity, and of Christian liberty, 
to every man. If you would know what that liberty really is, 
ask what liberty Christ came to bring, and what is consistent 
with God’s sovereignty, consistent with the purest, healthiest, 
and holiest action of the powers God has given you, and the 
largest welfare of all with whom he has connected you, or on 
whom you can exert any influence. 

So broad is the sphere of Christian duty. It is commensu- 
rate with Christian liberty. And liberty is not to be severed 
from duty. To the disciple of Christ they should be correla- 
tive terms. His liberty can never transcend his duty. His 
duty will always go as far as his liberty. On this, Christian- 
ity seems to us remarkably clear and strong. No system has 
offered, and no man can ask for, a larger law of liberty than 
this religion gives. Yet no man may take advantage of it 
with even the show of consistency. No man, without enor- 
mous abuse, can extort from it an apology for the least licen- 
tiousness in any form of selfishness. It makes each indepen- 
dent of every other, and yet bound to care for every other, to 
consult others’ interests, and scorn not their weakness ‘nor 
needlessly offend even their prejudices. Its union of entire 
freedom with mutual dependence is perfect. It never over- 
looks the individual, it never permits the individual to overlook 
others, nor yet to regard others so entirely as to lose himself 
in the mass. Remembering his own rights and single 
accountableness, he must also remember that he is one of a 
large family, which he is as solemnly bound to serve as they 
to allow him his own way of serving them. “ Ye have been 
called unto liberty ; only use not liberty for an occasion to the 
flesh, but by love serve one another.” 

An easy inference from what has here been said, is that the 
principle of Christianity in this relation is the social principle, 
in distinction from the solitary or selfish principle. That 
Q* 




























































18 CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


Christianity opposes every thing selfish, one is hardly willing 
even to assert, lest the assertion should imply the question. 
But apart from gross selfishness, there is a solitary, or, as we 
may now call it, an individual principle, which wars with the 
social. And that which we wish to show is, that our religion 
secures all that is of worth in the individual principle, while 
it exposes the evil and warns us against the peril. It tells us 
that there may be peril to our liberty, if we live and act 
alone, as well as when we live and act together. It offers to 
lay a broader and stronger foundation, on which may be raised 
true liberty conjointly with true benevolence. A more truly 
independent, and yet a more generous and expanded principle 
no words can express, than that for whose full development 
and universal dominion Christianity prays and toils, both as a 
religion in the world and as an impulse in the heart. It aims, 
first and most, at individual improvement; it attaches vast 
importance to private and quiet influence, it has produced and 
always will produce some of its best effects by silent and 
almost secret operation. It keeps ever in view personal 
accountableness, and will suffer no man to throw his account- 
ableness upon another, or lose it in the crowd, the sect, or any 
association. But when it has fixed these individual senti- 
ments and secured these private good influences, it asks that 
they be thrown together, in “the spirit of love, and of power, 
and of a sound mind,” that they may form one swelling heart 
and mighty arm, for the accomplishment of those grand pur- 
poses to which separate action is unequal, and without which 
its large soul is pent in, and its majestic moral aim unreached. 

And not only is it the aim, it is also the tendency of the 
Christian religion, just so far as it is fairly and fully received, 
to maintain an exact balance between individual independence 
and social reliance; or, as another expresses it, “to unite 
social deference and self-dominion.” It cannot be said, we 
own, that Christianity has always secured this end, for men 
have abused and perverted it to the very opposite. It has been 
made an instrument to crush the individual mind and despoil 
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it of its freedom. Many of the institutions and systems, the 
councils and creeds, the combinations and excitements of the 
religious world, have tended to sink man himself into a mere 
instrument, to make him forget his individuality, and become 
either so tame or so frantic as to be willing to sell himself to 
the many, without the trouble, without the courage, without 
even the power to think for himself or assert his own liberty. 
This is the manifest danger of all creeds and parties. It is 
not peculiar to religion. We see it in political, literary and 
commercial combinations. They are all, in some degree, 
unfavorable to perfect liberty of thought and action. But the 
abuse of a system or a principle shall not be confounded with 
the intended and legitimate use. Christianity is not accounta- 
ble for nor is Christian liberty to be charged with the excesses 
and enormities of which some disciples have been guilty, 
directly in the face of its clear precepts and whole spirit. No 
one will be so bold as to deny, that our religion frowns equally 
upon domination and servility, while it encourages equally 
self-respect and mutual respect, for rights and privileges. 

“No man liveth to himself.” No man can, if he would. 
No man should, if he could. He is bound by all social, civil 
and moral obligations, to bear others on his mind and in his 
heart, to act with some reférence to others, and in some way 
for all, to use his liberty as a trust, for which he is always ac- 
countable. In the judgment of Christ, men have no right to 
live selfishly, any more than to live sinfully; for it is the 
same. They have the liberty to live as they please; but have 
they the right, socially, morally? May a man live here as 
he would in China? Live in the midst of institutions, influ- 
ences, demands and opportunities of influence, as he would 
where they were unknown? Live like a hermit inthe midst 
of society, or a savage in civilized life? May he hug his lib- 
erty till it become avarice, and train his independence into 
scorn or apathy? Not society alone, but his nature, his own 
powers, dangers, and possible poverty and dependence, cry out 
against it. His religion imperatively forbids it. That relig- 




































THE WARFARE OF VIRTUE. 


ion is itself robbed of its most valued liberty, it is repressed 
and stifled, by him who does not give it field and freedom for 
vigorous and wide action; action upon others, not in the in- 
verse, but direct proportion to its own cherished strength; ac- 
tion with others and for all, to that extent and in those ways 
which will best feed the flame of Christian charity, and dif- 
fuse most widely the warmth and life of Christian piety. 

The subject has other relations not less important which 
we cannot now touch. We will only add that Christian lib- 
erty must render deference to Curist; must own his authority ; 
must take from him its law; must be imbued and guarded 
and enlarged by his spirit, his precepts and his love. 
Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.” 

E. B. H. 





THE WARFARE OF VIRTUE. 


‘¢ And the king of Israel answered and said, ‘ Tell him, Let not him 
that girdeth on his harness boast himself, as he that putteth it off.’ ”” 
1 Kings, xx. 11. 


The youthful warrior seeks the field, 
His eager courage yet untried, 
Confiding in an unproved shield 
And in the blade that decks his side. 


Although the warrior’s shout be loud, 
That shield may yet corrode with rust, 
His polished armor be his shroud, 
And he be trampled in the dust. 


And go ye out to fight with sin, 
And count ye not that battle’s cost? 
And think not, ere the strife begin, 
As fair a battle has been lost ? 


Sin has full many a faithful friend, 
Untiring arms, that take no rest ; 
And aiming at a common end 


They strike undaunted, at the best. 
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EXPOSITION AND LESSON. 


False reason hovers o’er the path 

To draw the wavering from his God, 
Envy and malice join their wrath 

To drive him from the narrow road. 


False pride and discontent are there, 
Unapt to bear the feeblest shock, 
But, worthy of the garb they wear, 
With hideous laugh your strength they mock. 


And evil passions skulk along, 
Temptations thick before you rise, 
Alluring by their lying song 
And quick to seize the first who flies. 


O boast ye not, for strong is sin ; 

Guard every side with watch and prayer ; 
Is there a point where aught can win? 

The demon will attack you there. 


Have faith in God! on Him depend! 
Seek ye the counsel of his Son,— 

There’s none will prove a surer friend,— 
But boast uot till the fight is won. 





EXPOSITION AND LESSON. 


ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL, XXI. 21, 22. 


‘ Peter, seeing him, saith to Jesus, Lord and what shall this man 
dot Jesus saith unto him, IfI will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? Follow thou me! ” 


As will be perceived by reference to the context, this saying 
of our Master attracted much attention among the first Chris- 
tian brethren. Believing, as many of them did, that the Lord’s 
corhing, the end of the world, and the resurrection of the 
pious dead to reign with the pious living, would be simultane- 
ous events, they found in this language an implied promise 
that St. John, the disciple alluded to as ‘this man,’ would not 
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die ; that his returning Lord would find him among the living, 
among those that were to “be caught up in the air.” And the 
work of interpreting these words, thus commenced in error, 
has been attended throughout with difficulty. Yet, as the lapse 
of time has delivered us from this mistake of those who listened 
to these words before they were written down, we may per- 
haps be enabled to give a satisfactory exposition of them, and 
bring out with some distinctness the lesson which they con- 
tain. 

Observe, then, first, that the mistake originally committed 
throws light upon a pvint very important to be perceived and 
kept in mind by an interpreter. “Then went this saying 
abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should not die.” 
This opinion must have prevailed extensively, for it was not 
abandoned after the death of John, but gave rise to the tradi- 
tion that this disciple, then buried still breathes in his grave, 
and causes the earth that covers him to heave,—a tradition, 
by the way, that numbers its believers even in our time. Now, 
if we interpret the passage literally and verbally, just as it 
stands written, we cannot possibly draw any such meaning 
from it; and if the scene had been presented to the minds of 
the brethren just as the words of the Evangelist above pre- 
sented it to us, it is not possible that they should have fallen 
into the error referred to. Upon the first view, and while re- 
gard is given only to what is actually and in so many words 
stated, ‘the tarrying until the coming of the Saviour’ seems to 
refer only to the continuance of John in the spot then occupied 
by him until Jesus, at the moment about to go aside with 
Peter, had returned. Nothing was said about any other com- 
ing. Yet, asI say, the very error of the brethren shows that 


there was something in the manner of the Saviour which im- 
parted to the words spoken a figurative meaning. 

Observe, again, that without adopting some hypothesis of this 
sort, the passage, even without taking into account the error 
of the brethren, is pointless and meaningless, admitting of no 
satisfactory interpretation. John, it seems, was following ; 
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ng, | Peter seems to ask the reason for this, as if his friend were 
he 9 coming unbidden ; Jesus, seemingly, without paying any re- 
or, @ gard to the circumstances, gives a reason, or rather declines 
se | giving any reason, in justification not of his following, but of 
ed ’ his tarrying. If our limits permitted, we might set forth va- 
all rious methods of eliciting a meaning from the passage taken 
nd ? literally. We feel safe however in saying that all attempts 
- of this sori have failed. A little ingenuity applied to the ex- 

amination of the matter will put every one in possession of 
ed these methods, and will sufficiently establish the truth of our 
nd assertion. Observe, once more, that after we have availed 
ng _ ourselves of the help afforded by the supposition of something 


figurative or symbolical, we find much in the literal expressions 


lot | themselves to justify this supposition. 

di- This, then, we say. The passage can be made intelligible 

ve, only by supplying something not given in the words, by sup- 

om, . posing that when uttered they were so uttered, or accompanied 

we by such a symbolical action, as to give to them a figurative 
it 


meaning, a meaning solemn and deep, far beyond, indeed 





ng quite distinct from that, which first suggests itself to us. 
of When Jesus called Peter aside and commanded him to follow, 
re- I suppose that he summoned him in such a tone, and preceded 
en him in such a manner, as to leave in the mind of the disciple 
re- no doubt that the journey to which he was called was the 
‘ds pilgrimage of the Master, ever attended by sorrow and ending 
‘to in violent death. And when Peter, apparently with some 
ed _ feeling of dissatisfaction, inquired, not, ‘why does this man 
ith follow us ?’—(for I suppose that in one sense the call—* fol- 
m- | _ low’”—was addressed to both, and Jesus in his reply takes no 
1at_ 7 notice of the following, as objectionable,) but, ‘ what shall be 
m- | the fate of this man? I suppose the disciple to have been made 

aware, by some symbolical action of the Saviour, that a longer 
his 7 jife, a quiet death, and perhaps an easier lot in general, awaited 
ror 


John, and to have sought, with some exhibition of uneasiness 
for distinct information and for satisfaction upon this point. 
Jesus accordingly replied,—“ if I will that he tarry till I come, 
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what is that to thee,”—follow thou me, nevertheless, though the 
way shall be for you so much more difficult. If such was the 
significance of the scene, we can perceive how the mistake 
of the brethren: arose ; because, according to the supposition, 
the words spoken of St. John did in some way refer to this, and 
not merely to his tarrying in a spot which he had left and to 
which he was not directed to return. They understood that 
the Saviour’s coming would be in the life-time of the beloved 
Apostle, and whether this life-time should require to be pro- 
tracted beyond the usual term of human existence or not, and 
not knowing that Jesus comes in the establishment of his truth, 
in its triumph over error, they thought only of the end of the 
world and of the resurrection, while in the sense of this pas- 
sage the great coming was accomplished in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which St. John lived to be cognizant of. The 
Evangelist, without offering any interpretation of his own, dis- 
claims the sense put upon the words by the brethren, and calls 
attention to what precisely was said. Jesus, he observes, did 
not say, the beloved disciple will not die, he said this,—* if I 
will” ete. ‘That his coming would exempt me from death, he 
did not affirm; he never so explained his coming ;—but even 
admitting that he had thus explained it, his words were no 
promise, but had only this force,—what if John shall be found 
among the pious living at my coming, and shall not die, 
(which Ido not affirm,) is it for you to question or complain ? 
Let this be as it may, do you follow me! Your life is your 
Master’s; whatever may be its term, however painful its course 
and its end.’ Now, as I before intimated, that this supposition 
ought to be adopted, we may find some evidence in the lan- 
guage preceding our text, language employed to make known 
to Peter the manner of his death. “Verily, verily, Isay unto 
thee, when thou wast you.g thou girdedst thyself, and walk- 
edst whither thou wouldst, but when thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands and another shall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldst not. This spake he, signi+ 
fying by what death he should glorify God.” And when he 
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had said this, as if just about to commence his symbolical pil- 
grimage to the cross, he said unto him, “follow me!” John 
too followed, yet not with the same invitation,—he merely at- 
tended them, and the implication was that a different fate 
awaited him; that he perhaps should live longer and die a nat- 
ural death. One can hardly say by what symbolic action 
Jesus made this quite intelligible to his followers, yet, consid- 
ering the previous language, there could have been little diffi- 
culty in doing it. This symbolic teaching was much in use 
among the Jews. Witness the singular instance recorded 
Acts, xxi. 10. “And as we tarried there many days, there 
came down from Judea acertain prophet, named Agabus. And 


-when he was come unto us, he took Paul’s girdle and bound 


his own hands and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost ; 
‘So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this 
girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.’” 

Jesus, then, taught his followers, when he uttered the words 
of our text, that the life of the disciple is the life of his Mas- 
ter; that the disciple is to follow this Master whithersoever 
he shall go, to follow, if such be the summons, even though 
his companion be allowed to tarry long upon the earth, and, 
without hastening in sorrow and strugglings after the Lord 
abide his peaceful coming to take the soul of many years from 
its worn-out tabernacle. They are not to ask, why this lot 
and why that lot may not be theirs; itis enough that they 
have commended themselves to so powerful, so faithful, and 
so sweet a Master; that into his hands the good Father of us 
all, to whom they belong, hath given them; and that there- 
fore, though sorrow the most bitter and death the most cruel 
may befall them, as they befell him, yet no evil can come nigh. 

In this life, now, as then, exposed to grievous vicissitudes, 
this life of which we know nothing yet as we ought to know 
if we have not beheld its cross reared, its bitter draughts ming- 
led, its early graves opened, great need is there,—would that 
in the depths of our souls we might each and all, the young- 
est as well as the oldest, the strong and glad as well as the 
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weak and sorrowful, realize the necessity,—great need is there, 
that we cherish the sublime confidence which our text seeks 
to call forth, which our text indeed sapposes ;—great need is 
there for us to feel that the disciple is Christ’s, and that Christ 
is God’s; to gain that temper of Christian trust which hardly 
puts any questions, or seeks for any reasons, but is willing to 
cast in its lot with the friend of souls, the brother of men, the 
dear and ever blessed Son of God,—willing to follow him any 
where and every where,—that spirit which stirred in St. Paul 
when he said to his sorrowing friends, “What mean ye to weep 
and to break mine heart? For I am ready, not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
When we ask ourselves that frequent question,—what 
thoughts and words of consolation shall we offer to the sorrow- 
ful or the bereaved,—how shall we best restore them, so far as 
we may, to peace; no consideration, we think, will recommend 
itself so powerfully 2- this to which we allude,—that now, 
through the unmerited mercy and grace of the Father, our life 
hath been hid with Christ in him, that the good Master hath 
now the keeping of our souls, that this Master tried every ex- 
perience and manifested a power, which though tabernacled 
in flesh, is superior to flesh, and is not to be cast down, disqui- 
eted, or put back from faithful following by any obstacles, be 
they ever so formidable. It will go far to comfort and estab- 
lish our souls,—the thought that a new, even a heavenly 
spirit has been sent to dwell with and guide us; a spirit in 
whose keeping we are very safe and need not even inquire, 
how shall it be with this man and that man; a spirit, whose 
presence and summons are enough, though all questions re- 
main unanswered, or answered only in part,—enough to con- 
sole him that must struggle out of life in his youth, as well as 
the man of gray hairs that peacefully tarrieth until his Lord 
shall come. 
We are frequently led to reflect, with what understanding 
we have, upon sorrow and death, upon the departure of the 
young and the old. We strive, never without some success, 
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to satisfy ourselves that this and the other event is good; that 
is, we endeavor to make it good in oureyes. These attempts 
are interesting and not unprofitable: they exercise our minds, 
they serve to measure our experience, they frequently add 
strength to our faith. We can find many reasons for account- 
ing sorrow and death, in their various forms, manifest bless- 
ings. We find that those who follow the Man of much grief 
and the Crucified, gain seven-fold for all they lose. The soul, 
which is worth more than a universe of matter, is found in 
its greatest beauty and majesty where the frame which it in- 
habits is worn with sorrow, and bowed under a heavy burden. 
Surely to love God with the whole depth and strength of our 
being, is priceless, and they who thus love can dwell in the 
house of mourning. And again, in death we can almost see 
life, we can almost behold the imperishable essence that rises 
from the dust, when this dust is no longer a fit dwelling-place. 
We find much to confirm the soul in the belief of life everlast- 
ing ; we cannot account him wise who disputes the doctrine. 
And under circumstances the most various we may find good 
reasons for the directions, “follow,” or “tarry.” When the 
young and strong die, we find much to console us. We say 
the righteous are taken away from the evil that is to come, 
and by a gentler discipline than this which here attendeth us 
their souls are to be made perfect. Yes, we can sometimes 
even say, it is lovely to die in youth, before we have experien- 
ced tedious decay, and have tottered with the steps of the 
aged under the burden of years, before we have learned through 
sad disappointments the weakness and hollowness of much 
that is pretending, and how cold and empty may be the heart 
while the mouth talks only of love and kind deeds. It is good 
to die before we have fully realized that this life upon the earth 
is but a “battle and a march.” It is good to die in youth, while 
the spirit of faith, the soul of prophecy is strong within, while 
as yet the heart has known few dull and painful throbs, while 
as yet we have not learned to be selfish and indifferent, that we 
may be like other men, and succeed like other men, and eat with 
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other men the wages of sin, while even in death, so strong is 
our life, the eye is kindled with the hope of other worlds, in 
which to serve God and love souls. And when the aged die, 
we can find ground for consolation. It is good also to per- 
form an earthly work complete and clean; it is good to be a 
veteran in the warfare of life, for the spoils of victories will be 
possessed by such in many fair moral and spiritual graces; it is 
good to know our strength by actual experience, to realize the 
presence within us of a power, to which, as it has proved it- 
self noble, of heavenly origin, through much earthly conflict, 
we may fairly ascribe a more than earthly existence ; it is good 
to know that on the other side of Jordan, the spirits of the 
departed, the spirits once our friends upon the earth, are gath- 
ered ina great company, and wait only for our coming to offer 
a song of praise unto the God of the living, the God that 
bindeth heart to heart, forever and forever. 

Yet, let these thoughts come to the mind powerfully as they 
may, we need something more. In this sad world we need 
to be above questions and answers touching the things that 
afflict. We cannot go tothe dying with the theory of another 
life. Shall we so much as talk of death to him? Shall we 
somuch as argue against the assertion, that man dieth as the 
brute? We cannot go to the sorrowful and the bereaved with 
arguments, be they ever so convincing; we cannot endeavor 
in the trying hour, to show them why this is best, and why 
that is best; andshall we leave them, at such times to doubt? 
Shall we entertain for one moment the possibility of despair? 
Surely we would not. Yet had we been compelled to do 
thus, had not the Father sent the Son into the world, that we 
might have hope, yea, great confidence through him. We 
must do this now, whenever occasion calls, unless we are so 
with our Lord, so bound up with him, so firmly persuaded of 
his ability and title to guide us, that it shall be only needful 
to say, ‘thus suffering, thus following, thus tarrying, ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s,—therefore fear not, faint not, 
mourn not without hope.’ Thanks be unto him, because he 
only said, ‘follow!’ and recognized the necessity of no answer. 
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‘Follow!—have I not passed through bitter suffering, do I not 
know whether it can harm you? Follow !—have I not passed 
through death, do I not know whether it can harm you ?— 
Follow—were not my days finished before they were half 
numbered,—do I not know it all? Am I not your Master, 
your Hope, your Peace, your Life? Must youagain return to 
the elements and ask?’ Thus the Lord, thanks be unto the 
Father! can address his disciples, and they can joyfully re- 
spond, ‘unto whom save unto thee shall we go?’ 

“ Follow thou me;” the Saviour urges us thus, with author- 
ity, and therefore for our highest assurance. But, remember, 
only they who are near unto him in heart and life, for thus 
only can we be truly near, will recognize this right to com- 
mand, and feeling the force of this ‘what is that to thee? will 
follow unquestioning, yea rejoicing. R. E. 





GLORY TO GOD—GOOD WILL TO MAN. 


EicuTeENn centuries have passed away since our religion 
first appeared on the earth,—since the memorable night 
when the ears of the astonished shepherds among the moun- 
tains of Judea were greeted with the angelic annunciation, 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will 
towards men!” How perfectly in harmony was this an- 
nouncement not only with the spirit of the religion, but with 
the spirit of the scene and the season. It was night amid 
the mountains. There they stood, the everlasting hills, in 
peaceful majesty ; at their feet the lambs, emblems of tran- 
quil, unsuspecting innocence peacefully reposed ; all nature 
below slept, while the multitude of the hosts of heaven 
walked in silent beauty above, through fields of blue unspot- 
ted save by the fleecy clouds floating in the moon-illumined 
space. 

What more fitting scene than this, what more appropriate 
season, for the ushering in of the Prince of Peace, of him 
3* 
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whose religion was to breathe into the hearts of men a har- 
mony like that which reigned in that hour of solemn loveli- 
ness amongst the things of outward nature? At creation’s 
dawn the morning stars, we read, sang together for joy. But 
it was for the hosts of midnight, profound and peaceful mid- 
night, to welcome the sun of righteousness. And it was 
fitting that it should be so. He was coming into the world, 
whose spirit was to infuse into the moral universe an order, 
tranquillity and harmony, such as reigns by moonlight in the 
nightly heavens. Not only darkness, and gross darkness, but 
disorder had hitherto prevailed in the minds of men. From 
the day when fraternal blood first polluted the earth, not only 
had they been at war with each other, but the soul had been 
at war with itself; discord had long raged amongst the feel- 
ings of man. The soul, because not at peace with its God, 
was not at peace with itself. Whilst the heavens were still 
declaring the glory of God, the soul of man, his higher 
workmanship, created in his image, was sinking into ruin. 
The “ earnest expectation of the creature was waiting for the 
manifestation of the Son of God.” Creation itself “groaned 
and travailed” for the coming of him who should evoke order 
from the chaos of the moral world, should say to the troubled 
ocean of human passion, as he once said to the stormy ele- 
ments, “peace! be still!” Nor did the world cry in vain 
for its Redeemer. He came, and the listening ear of mid- 
night heard the sublime song of the stars, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards men.” 
Such was the prophecy and the promise. 

But where, even now after the lapse of so many hundred 
years, where shall we look for the fulfillment? Where is the 
glory, where the peace, where the love, whose reign was so 
beautifully heralded by the hosts of heaven? Alas, how soon 
after this blessed proclamation was the Prince of Peace him- 
self compelled to say, “I am come not to send peace on the 
earth, but asword!” It is lamentable to think, that the very 
religion of peace has been made the occasion of bitter hatred 
and bloody strife; and most lamentable of all to think, that 
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so often the very banner, stained with the blood of battle, 
should have proclaimed as if in mockery from its flying folds, 
“ Glory to God in the highest!” Outwardly indeed the scene 
is greatly changed within a few centuries. Men, it is to be 
hoped, are beginning to beat back their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks. But is there 
peace inwardly between man and man, or even between man 
and himself? No. The elements of outward warfare yet 
burn and boil in the bosoms of the many. There is not true 
and perfect peace on earth, because there is not good will 
towards man. There may be indeed every day fewer out- 
breakings of enmity ;—it is felt that war is a losing game. 
But although restraint is thus laid upon the lower propensi- 
ties, are they dead? Do they slumber? Do they not even, 
where they may rest, arm man against his brother, erect bar- 
riers of pride, jealousy, indifference and aversion between them? 
Until there is good will, not merely an absence of open and 
outward collision, but positive good will towards man in the 
heart of man, there never can be peace on earth, peace either 
amongst men, or in individual breasts; and until this Millennium 
shall have commenced, there will not be “glory to God: in 
the highest.” 

Too long has the world been wrapped in the delusion of 
imagining, that God is glorified in the degradation and de- 
struction of man. God is then only glorified when the purity 
and peace of his own being are imaged in his moral creation, 
as they are in his outward universe ; and that can never be 
until there is “peace on earth.” So long as the sea of human 
feeling is ruffled and tossed to and fro by every wind of pas- 
sion, it never can be a mirror to reflect the glory of God. The 
idea of our adding glory to the Creator is of course presump- 
tuous. God, to be loved and glorified, needs but to be known. 
He can be known only so far as his image is seen and felt in 
the human soul. And it cannot be thus perceived and felt, 
till the soul is at peace with its fellow spirits, at peace with 
itself. Then there will indeed be glory to God in the highest 
degree, when all thoughts, all passions, all desires which 
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inhabit man’s bosom, shall move in their appointed path, and 
revolve around the common centre of conscience, as calmly 
and harmoniously as the hosts of heaven pursue their appoint- 
ed rounds; when that “peace of God which passeth under- 
standing” shall dwell and reign in man’s soul,—that peace 
which is not mere repose, “ but an entirely harmonious action 
in which all our powers and affections are blended in a beau- 
tiful proportion and sustain and perfect one another.” “It is,” 
says the author I am quoting, “more than silence after 
storms. Itis as the concord of all melodious sounds. Has 
the reader,” he adds, “ never known a season, when in the 
fullest flow of thought and feeling, in the universal action of 
the soul, an inward calm, profound as midnight silence, yet 
bright as the still summer noon, full of joy, but unbroken by 
one throb of tumultuous passion, has been breathed through 
his spirit and given him a glimpse and presage of the seren- 
ity of a happier world? Of this character is the peace of 
religion.” 

Who of us will not strive and pray that this peace 
may prevail and triumph in the world? It depends upon 
each one of us, in a measure to which we know no limits, 
when the Millenium of “peace on earth” shall dawn. We 
have each, at least, the ordering of our own spirits. Let us 
see that harmony reign amongst the feelings and faculties in 
each of our souls. Let us see that all our powers and affections 
be subjected to the sway of conscience. In short, let us each be 
at peace with ourselves. The man of peace breathes peace 
around him. Let us show that our hearts are under the in- 
fluence of a tranquilizing faith. Let us, both by word and 
by example endeavor to establish that peace which can come 
only from constant self-control, that peace which consists in 
the harmony of well ordered affections, of faculties rightly 
developed and disciplined, which alone can inspire its posses- 
sor with good will towards men—alone can enable him to 
reflect in his character and conduct the highest glory of God. 
Our work is a simple but a sublime one. The way may 
oftentimes seem lowly, but the end is great. ¢. #8. 
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Orpination at SavannaH, Ga.—On Sunday evening, Novem 
ber 26, 1843, Mr. Dexter Clapp, an alumnus of the Theological 
School at Cambridge, was ordained over the Unitarian Church and 
Society at Savannah. The order of exercises was as follows:— 
Anthem; Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Gilman of Charleston, 
S. C.; Reading of the Scriptures, by Mr. Clapp; Hymn; Sermon, 
by Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Gilman; Hymn; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Gilman; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Bellows; Anthem; Prayer, and Benedic- 
tion, by the Pastor. The weather was fine, and the church crowded. 
The exercises, which were three hours long, were listened to atten- 
tively by an audience of whom a considerable part were obliged to 
stand in the aisles. 

The subject of the Sermon was a comparison of the tendencies of 
Liberal and Calvinistic views of Christianity to effect the emancipa- 
tion of the individual souls of men from the bondage of iniquity, 
ignorance and sloth. From the text ‘‘ Hold fast the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free, and be not entangled again in the 
yoke of bondage,’’ the preacher labored to show that liberty, social 
and civil, moral and religious, is essential to the growth of the soul,— 
that the Unitarian movement is but a steadfast continuance of the 
Protestant Reformation, to which the rest of Christendom had 
proved faithless,—that this Reformation was itself not theological, 
but social, its great idea being liberty of conscience, which is impor- 
tant only because the private man, when crushed beneath the author- 
ity of churches, creeds, or corporations, suffers an extinguishment 
of his energies and is degraded in his condition. Unitarianism hav- 
ing been defended on the ground of its sole faithfulness to the Pro- 
testant principles of religious liberty, its distinctive doctrines were 
then contrasted with the prevailing views of Christendom, with. 
reference to their favorableness to personal liberty, to freedom of 
thought,. to individual responsibleness, to true enlargement of char- 
acter. This contrast was run through numerous opposite opinions, 
and always with reference to the leading thought of spiritual liberty. 
The Unitarian and the Calvinistic views of salvation, of human na- 
ture, of the condition of acceptance with God, were thus successively 
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considered. As the Discourse is to be published, together with Dr. 
Gilman’s Charge, it is not necessary to extend our present notice. 

This Society, after unparalleled difficulties and most praiseworthy 
struggles, has at length attained a prospect of success. It has about 
one hundred firm members, and perhaps fifty vacillatingones. They 
manifest a great desire to maintain their Society, and a fixed deter- 
mination not to be overcome. Although religious prejudice exists 
towards them to a degree which the Northern Orthodox community 
would countenance as little as we do, yet thereis in that community 
a steady amelioration of bigotry and contempt. They are few and 
feeble in numbers and in resources, but in spirit and in long-suffering 
they are mighty. 

It is to be hoped that any unkind feelings which may have been 
excited towards this distant church of our faith by the unhappy cir- 
cumstances of the past, will not be allowed to continue. If they 
have erred, they do not feel that they have done wrong, and the case 
is not one to be decided by ahasty judge. At any rate, there are 
piety and worth and intelligence in this flock ; and these are not so 
common that they can be overlooked, even when mingled with 
faults. In the new Pastor of this Society there is a good hope of 
success. Under a permanent, a serious and an able ministry, we 
doubt not this little Society will be built up in numbers, in faith and 
in charity, and become the beacon of many an anxious voyager, 
in a region where light does not abound. 





Orpination at Watpote, N. H.—Mr. Martin W. Willis, a 
member of the class which graduated at the Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge in July last, was ordained as minister of the ‘‘ Town Con- 
gregational Society,’ in Walpole, on Wednesday, December 6, 
1843. The order of exercises was as follows :—Introductory Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Crosby of Charlestown, N. H. ; Selections from Serip- 
ture, by Rev. Mr. Brown of Brattleboro, Vt.; Sermon, by Rev. 
Mr. Waterston of Boston; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Pierpont 
of Boston; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Livermore of Keene, N. H.; Address to 
the People, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rey. Mr. Leonard of Dublin, N. H. 
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Mr. Waterston took for his text the 19th verse of the xvith chap- 
ter of Matthew : ‘‘ And I will give unto thee the keys of the king- 
dom of Heaven.’’ These words of Christ were first considered in 
their application to Peter. The interpretation put upon them by the 
Church of Rome was then examined, and the theory of that Church 
stated and commented upon; as it claims for itself exclusively the 
keys of the kingdom, and maintains that the true church is confined 
to its own communion. The days of the Reformation and the theory 
of the Protestant Church were next made subjects of remark; as 
this also claim the keys, transferring infallibility from the Pope to 
dogmas and creeds. The preacher advocated another theory,—that 
the true kingdom of God is a kingdom of holiness ; that this kingdom 
is not confined to any communion ; that it embraces the truly good 
of every name. It consists in spiritual life. This isthe key which 
will open the living temple. Where then is the church that holds 
this key? It belongs exclusively to none. Butif to any church, 
it certainly must belong to that which believes in the declaration of 
Peter which caused Jesus to address him in the words of the text. 
Those who believe that Jesus is “‘ the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,’’ and are led by this belief to cherish his spirit and walk in his 
steps, must hold the keys of heaven. A statement was then given 
of the views generally held by those who take the Bible alone for 
their guide, leaving to all the right of private judgment. The object 
of the close of the sermon was, to show that no views in the world 
are better calculated than our own to awaken the mind to a deep 
sense of its wants, and to a true spiritual life ; that the church which 
was consistent in its maintenance of these views was established upon 
a rock and held the celestial keys. 

Three hymns were sung, written for the occasion. The church 
was crowded, a large number of Unitarians from Keene and Charles- 
town and other neighboring towns being present. The house itself is 
an ornament to the beautiful village in the midst of which it stands. 
The interior is arranged and fitted up with much neatness and good 
taste. Recesses of the same depth as the pulpit, and enclosed by a 
neat railing, are formed between the pulpit and the walls on each 
side ; in one of which is to bé placed the Communion table, and in 
the other a baptismal font, together with a book-case for the Sun- 
day school library. On the walls above, fronting the congregation, 
are two large and beautifully executed tablets ; that over the table rep- 
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resenting the Cross, and that over the font an Anchor, each emblem 
being accompanied with appropriate selections from the Scriptures. 

The society at Walpole have passed through many changes and 
experienced some discouragements, but their recent efforts and mani- 
festations of zeal show a laudable vitality and energy, and lead: us 
to augur favorably of their future condition. 





OrpinaTIon at Winpsor, Vt.—Mr. Frederic Hinckley, of the 
class graduated from the Cambridge Divinity School last July, was ; 
ordained as minister of the Unitarian Society in Windsor, on Wednes- i Vv 
day, December, 13, 1843. The Introductory Prayer was offered by ; . 
Elder Hazen; Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Nightingale of 
Athol ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston; Prayer of Ordina- 
tion, by Rev. Mr. Thomas of Concord, N. H. ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont of Boston ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Willis =~ 
of Walpole, N. H.; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Brown of =~ I: 














Brattleboro’ Vt. ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Sweet of Pom- spir 

fret, Vt. ; to h 

Mr. Clarke discours:d upon the words, from 2 Corinthians, iv. 5: : dus 

‘¢ For we preach not oarselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord.”” His first | : 

position was, that the true minister is not to preach himself;either for =» *°™ 

self-exhibition, for a livelihood, for the diffusion of his own opinions and : oth 

philosophy, or of his own theories about Christ, instead of ‘‘ Christand = and 

him crucified.’? The second position was, that he who truly preaches 4 diff 

Christ preaches him, 1. as the Son of Man; 2. as the Son of 4 exp 

God ; 3. as a Mediator; 4. as a Saviour. After setting forth, and q tain 

illustrating these points, and showing that the Unitarian does so rep- 4 inst 

resent and preach Jesus, Mr. Clarke insisted that the preacher must 4 life 

never fail to speak from his own clear conviction, if he would speak we 

ti with power and effect to this age, for the age is getting deeply in Th 

ih earnest and growing religious. ' 

tt The services were held in the Baptist Church, opened with _ 

i praiseworthy liberality for the occasion. The Windsor society have ( 

in striven faithfully, and have now encouraging prospects. the 
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